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Indian Trade Unions Since Independence 


BY OSCAR ORNATI 


INCE INDEPENDENCE, Indian trade unionists and po- 

litical leaders have been occupied with political 
alliances and counteralliances, the creation of com- 
peting national trade union centers, and a search for 
an overall program integrating political action and 
action aimed at the economic betterment of the masses. 
Many changes have taken place since the end of 1945, 
when the leadership of the trade union movement had 
fallen, by default, to the Communists and the follow- 
ers of M. N. Roy.* 

In the years after 1946 union membership tripled, 
and although a fourway split has developed, control of 
organized labor has, on the whole, reverted to the 
Congress Party, the movement’s leader in the early 
twenties. 

In 1953, in a statement in the House of the People 
(the parliament of the Indian Republic), Deputy 
Labor Minister Abid Ali gave the following member- 
ship figures for the major trade union centers:* 


All-Indian Trade Union Congress 758,314 
Indian National Trade Union Congress — 1,548,568 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha 804,337 

384,962 


United Trade Union Congress 


3,496,181 


Indian labor has achieved new importance in the po- 
litical arena of the republic. But impressive as the 
membership figures are—and with a work force esti- 
mated at slightly more than seven million, the re- 


Mr, Ornati is Assistant Professor in the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 


1 In 1941 M. N. Roy, an ex-Communist and ex-member 
of the Congress Party, had established the Indian Federation 
of Labor, a federation of trade unions strongly supporting 
the British war effort and allegedly subsidized by the British 
government. 

2 See The Eastern Economist, January 2, 1953, p. 13. 


ported figures, showing that 40 percent of all non- 
agricultural workers are organized, are indeed striking 
—they do not fully testify to the importance of or- 
ganized labor. 

The importance of the Indian labor movement rests 
on the role of labor as an “elite.” Since the early 
twenties the labor movement has developed into a group 
with definite views on economic and social matters. 
It has means for presenting its views and, in some 
cases, has the power to force acceptance of its views 
upon the larger society. As a matter of fact, one may 
talk of at least three interlocking groups—or elites— 
that make themselves felt in a multitude of ways. 

The three groups are: (1) The labor leadership, 
whose importance on the national scene stems from 
the identity of political party and union leadership. 
(2) The industrial workers, who are looked up to by 
the recent arrivals from the villages because they act as 
teachers to new workers. The industrial workers also 
form an economic elite through their potential control 
over production, (3) Finally, the leaders and workers 
together form a group which has a definite impact on 
Indian society because its attitude is oriented toward 
reform and because of its support of educational 
schemes. Organized industrial workers form an im- 
portant elite in the society, and the labor movement 
therefore has a greater impact than its numerical or 
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economic strength would initially lead one to expect.* 

The influence of the labor movement must be evalu- 
ated in light of the nature of its appeal and of the 
institutional channels through which the “labor elite” 
functions. The shifting political alliances and intellectual 
attitudes of the elite are important. The years under 
review were years of ideological, political, and institu- 
tional readjustment. The history of the debut of the 
three new trade union centers that have come into 
being in recent years—which forms the core of this 
article—must be viewed in the light of the problems 
of adjustment which faced Indian labor after inde- 
pendence was achieved. 

Readjustment was possible because of the chaos in 
which organized labor found itself at the end of the 
war, Restrained by the limitation on trade union ac- 
tivities that had come with the war, the working masses 
were restive and clamoring for guidance and leader- 
ship. The wartime rise in prices had not been offset by 
wage increases and the workers felt that action was 
needed. But the workers had no one to turn to. The 
Communists of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
(AITUC) had fallen into disfavor; indeed they never 
recovered from the biunder of dissociating themselves 
from the nationalist movement. The Royists were 
tainted by collaboration with the British, and thought 
of as overly Western in their orientation, Thus a vacu- 
um developed—in the leadership of labor—reflected, in 
1946, in a slight decrease in the reported trade union 
membership. But the vacuum was soon filled by the 
successive creation of the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress in 1947, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha in 1948, 
and the United Trade Union Congress in 1949. 


INTUC — The Largest Union 


The largest federation of trade unions in contem- 
porary India is the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress (INTUC), which claims an affiliation of 
1,548,568 workers in 1,232 unions. Its stated object is: 


“To establish an order of society which is free from 
hindrances in the way of all around development of 
its individual members, which fosters the growth 
of humap ~ersonality in all its aspects and goes to 
the utmos. limit in progressively eliminating social, 
political, or economic exploitation and inequality, 
the profit motive in the economic activity, and the 
antisocial concentration of power in any form.” 


3 Cf. Oscar Ornati, “Organized Labor’s Impact on Indian 
Industrialization,” in Labor Management and Economic 
Growth, Proceedings of a Conference on Human Resources and 
Labor Relations in Underdeveloped Countries, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1954, pp. 148-56. See also J. K. Kaukonen “Problems 
of the Asian Labor Movement,” in Proceedings of the Sixth 
Annual Meeting of the Industrial Relations Research As- 
sociation (Washington, IRRA, 1954), pp. 298-306 and pp. 
312-16, 
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To achieve this rather broad social program it pro- 
poses, according to its Constitution: 


“To redress grievances, without stoppage of work, 
by means of negotiation and conciliation and fail- 
ing these arbitration, adjudication; and where ad- 
judication is not applied and settlement of dis- 
putes by arbitration is not available for the redress 
of grievances, to facilitate recourse on the part of 
workers to other legitimate methods including 
strikes or any suitable form of Satyagraha; and 
further to make the necessary arrangements for the 
efficient conduct and satisfactory and speedy con- 
clusion of authorized strike or Satyagraha.’’* 


This broad social philosophy, like the INTUC itself, 
is the product of the Congress Party. Realizing that it 
had lost all control of the organized sector of industrial 
labor through the Communists’ wartime grab of the 
AITUC, the Congress Party felt it necessary to re- 
establish its ascendancy among the workers by creating 
a new federation. The pattern of 1920 was to repeat 
itself; but this time the motive was different. In 1920 
the Executive of the party had turned to the labor 
movement to get its assistance to obtain power. In 
1946, with power and governmental responsibility 
around the corner, the party turned to the labor move- 
ment to forestall possible difficulties that might arise 
from a labor movement antagonistic to the new gov- 
ernment. It was Sardar V. Patel, the organizational 
and administrative mind of the Congress Party, as 
well as free India’s first Deputy Prime Minister, who 
understood the importance of regaining control over 
the labor movement and masterminded the operation. 


With the formation, in 1946, of the Interim Gov- 
ernment, the Executive of the Congress Party had 
directed its attention entirely to problems of govern- 
mental organization, letting the leadership of the 
unions go by default. Only the Congress Socialist 
Group, led by H. N. Shastri, was interested in labor 
and spoke up in its behalf.’ Patel recognized the 
danger of permitting the Socialists to take over the 
leadership of the movement in view of the growing 
tension within the Congress Party between the Socialist 
elements and the more conservative wing of the party 
to which he belonged, and moved to regain control 
over the AITUC and organized labor. The fight was 
conducted first within the AITUC, on the issue of 
selecting the workers’ delegate to the ILO conference 
of 1946, and the Socialist-backed delegate, R. S. Ruickar, 
won over Manik Gandhi, the candidate of the more 
conservative Congress elements. 


4 INTUC Constitution, Article I (i); Article IV (ii), 
(iii), (iv). 

5 Cf, A. Mellor, India Since Partition (London, 1951), pp. 
73 ff. 
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From there Patel took the fight to the inner con- 
clave of the Congress Party. Here labor policy and 
labor direction were provided by the Hindustan Maz- 
door Sevak Sangh, a permanent organization of party 
leaders which had come into being in the thirties as 
an adjunct to the Gandhi Sevak Sangh, Gandhi's per- 
sonal organization for “labor welfare,” and which was 
controlled by K. Desai, a close collaborator of Gandhi. 
Desai, following the ideas of Gandhiji, was at first 
opposed to any extension of Congress’s labor activities, 
but under pressure from Patel and the party he agreed 
to the proposed formation of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress. At a meeting of the Hindustan 
Mazdoor Sevak Sangh on May 3, 1947, the following 
resolution was passed on the motion of D. C. Banerjee, 
three-time president of the AITUC: 


. The board recommends to members of the 
Sangh and other Congressmen activel interested 
in labour to take immediate steps to form an or- 
ganization [on these lines] which ‘will be purely 
non-communal (i.e. will not discriminate on the 
basis of caste or creed) and which will not be sub- 
ject to the control of any political party.”® 


The decision to move out of the AITUC had been 
taken by the leaders of many trade unions under the 
influence of the Congress Party because it was felt 
that it was impossible to bring about changes in the 
policy of the AITUC in view of the grossly inflated 
membership and, therefore, voting strength of the 
Communist-dominated unions within the AITUC.’ The 
tendency of the AITUC to precipitate strikes* and its 
opposition to the Bombay Industrial Resolutions Act 
and the Industrial Disputes Act* were other reasons 
deemed likely to impede collaboration between the 
Communist and Congress groups within the AITUC. 


Membership of the INTUC 


At the time of its inception the membership of the 
INTUC numbered 575,000 workers from 200 unions.'° 
The Ahmedabad Textile Labor Association with al- 
most 55,000 members,"' which joined in an all-India 
organization for the first time after its foundation in 


6 As quoted a Gulzarilal Nandi, Siieaens of the Hindu- 
stan Mazdoor Sevak Sangh in a statement at the Inaugural 
Conference of the INTUC, May 3 and 4, 1947. See Proceed- 
ings of this conference, pp. 12, 13. 

7 Ibid., p. 14. 

8 Ibid., p. 15. 

9 Ibid., p. 16. 

10 P. P. Lakshman, Congress and Labour Movement in 
India (Allahabad, All-India Congress Committee, 1947), p 
155. 

11 S. D. Punekar, Trade Unionism in India (Bombay, New 
Book Company, 1948), p. 374. 
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1918, formed the core of the original group; the rest 
of the membership came from unions in the Bengal 
jute industry and the Assam plantation unions. 

The rapid rise in membership of the INTUC, which 
soon followed, has led many observers to conclude that 
much of its growth is fictitious and that its organiza- 
tion is mostly on paper.'* While there is no doubt that 
the membership claims of the INTUC overstate its 
strength, there is sufficient reason to believe that its 
influence today is paramount among trade union federa- 
tions. Its growth is to be explained by the support it 
received from the government and by the decreasing 
sympathy with which the Communist Party has been 
viewed in recent years."* 

Delivered as it was from the womb of the Congress 
Party, the INTUC could not have escaped, whether 
with justice or not, the accusation of being government- 
dominated. Indeed this is the major accusation hurled 
at it by the Hind Mazdoor Sabha and by many students 
of Indian trade unionism.'* There have been numerous 
cases of governmental discrimination favoring the unions 
affiliated with the INTUC, There is also a close rela- 
tionship between the Congress Party and the INTUC, 
although Congress spokesmen have vehemently denied 
this accusation."® In its relationship with both the 
federal and the state governments examples of accom- 
modation can be seen. In September 1950, the West 
Bengal government was spared embarrassment when 


12 This is the position of N. M. Joshi, 2 as watenend in a 
letter to R. L. Park and quoted in the latter's article, “Labor 
and Politics in India,” Far Eastern Survey, August 10, 1949, 
pp. 181-87. : 

13 Note that at the inaugural meeting many of the leaders 
of the Congress Party and later ministers in the Congress 
Government spoke with great enthusiasm for the new organi- 
zation. Among them were V. V. Giri, currently Minister of 
Labor in the federal government; G. L. Nanda, Secretary of 
Labor in the State of Bombay; S. V. Patel, former Vice- 
President of the Republic; and J. B. Kripalani, President of 
the Indian National Congress, 

14 See Asoka Mehta, We Accuse the INTUC (Bombay, 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha, 1949); Punekar, op. cif., p. 14, 177, 
and passim; 1. Brown, “Labor in India,” International Free 
Trade Union News, September 1949, pp. 1-2, and November 
1949, p. 7. 

15 Lakshman, of. cit., p. 159, in the official Congress 
publication in this arga, puts it as follows: “Another charge 
is the one made by Shri N. M. Joshi, General Secretary of 
AITUC, that Indian National Trade Union Congress is an 
adjunct of Indian National Congress. Nowhere in the con- 
stitution of the INTUC is there any mention of it» affiliation 
to any party, political or communal. The fact that Con- 
gressmen were among the sponsors of the move to set up a 
new organization and they continue to associate with the 
newly formed association should not lead any one to doubt the 
independent character of INTUC so long as its policy and 
programs are not opposed to the labour ideology of Con- 
gress.” 
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the Bengal INTUC called off its pending strike.’* 
On the other hand, the INTUC has been favored by 
appointment of its leaders to governmental and semi- 
governmental agencies like the Bombay Labour Ad- 
visory Board, on which four of the six labor representa- 
tives were INTUC leaders." 

Ideologically as well as administratively the blood- 
stream of the INTUC flows from Ahmedabad. Here 
the Textile Labor Association provides it with a strong 
membership nucleus, a rich treasury, and a cadre with 
long experience in labor work. Here K. Desai, still a 
power in the Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak Sangh and 
a growing force in the Congress Party, leads the textile 
workers and makes his influence felt throughout the 
organization. Other union leaders from the state of 
Bombay, among them G. Nanda, ex-Labor Minister 
for the state, joined Desai in an informal conclave 
leading the INTUC in a policy of conservative trade 
unionism, The INTUC’s leaders are very much under 
the influence of the Gandhian approach of gradualism 
and generally support the government, trying to tone 
down the workers’ demands. The policy of this group 
in industrial disputes is one of reliance upon govern- 
mental conciliation and arbitration. In political mat- 
ters the group tries to discourage mass trade union 
Participation and its attempts to reduce criticism of 
the Government."* 

One can characterize the INTUC and clarify its 
position among Indian trade union centers by placing 
it between those elements of the Indian labor movement 
whose direction is primarily reformist and those whose 
attitude is one of militant trade unionism.’® But there 
is within the INTUC a rather large group of unions 
which are vociferous in their demand that the leader- 
ship concentrate on economic matters and which tend 
to object to the leadership’s general support of legisla- 
tion limiting direct strike action and reliance upon 
compulsory arbitration, If any shift in the organiza- 
tion’s attitude can be noted since its formation, it is 


16 See Calcutta Statesman, September 24, 1950, p. 1. 

17 See Mchta, op. cit., p. 6. 

18 Note the recent (October 26, 1953) resolution of the 
Working Committee of the INTUC, which “expressed the view 
that while its policy of active cooperation with the Con- 
gress remained unaltered, it was firmly of the opinion that 
no INTUC branch in any state, neither any of its workers 
should involve themselves in one way or the other in any 
factional politics in the Congress organization. . . .” The 
Cemmittee also took the view that “while constructive criticism 
was the inherent right of the trade union movement, it was 
necessary both for proper development of the movement and 
the interest of the country that the trade union movement 
should co-operate with the Government in regard to economic 
development of the country.” The Indian Nation (Patna), 
October 28, 1953. 

19 Punekar, op. cit., p. 177. 
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in the direction of more militant economic trade union- 
ism.” The shift was partly due to the growing dis- 
content with the present government’s policy and with 
its failure to fulfill promises made to the workers in 
regard to housing, labor legislation, and employment.”* 


The Bengal Faction 

Discontent with the Gandhian leadership is evidenced 
by the formation of informal factions within the or- 
ganization, Almost in direct opposition to the Bombay- 
Ahmedabad group stands the Bengal faction, which is 
committed to aggressive trade unionism and independ- 
ence from government action. Two Congress Party 
leaders, also among the founders of the INTUC, S. C. 
Banerjee and Deven Sen, felt that the party had been 
moving away from the revolutionary aspirations of the 
workers. In November 1950 they resigned from Con- 
gress to join the Praja Socialist Party,* but they re- 
mained in the INTUC and maintained their ascendancy 
in the Bengal loca) branch.** This Bengal group is now 
trying to lead the INTUC into a policy of more aggres- 
sive trade unionism and of greater reliance upon trade 
union action without governmental interference. 

Occasionally, groups that oppose the leadership of 
Desai are in reality only reflecting greater allegiance. 
to provincial party leaders and resisting the centraliz- 
ing efforts of the party and the Government. To some 
extent disputes among INTUC leaders are only a 
projection in the trade union movement of the in- 
ternal group rivalries in the Congress and have very 
little relation to trade union problems or policies. Such 
a situation exists in Madras, where R. Venkataram, 
the local leader of the INTUC, finds himself in op- 
position to G, Ramanujam, the Desai-backed leader 
of the plantation and textile workers of the south. 

The unions of the United Provinces and of Bihar 


20 President Khandubai Desai, at the third annual con- 
vention of the INTUC, held in Jamshedpur, October 29-30, 
1950, was forced to justify the relationship of the Congress 
Party by arguing that inasmuch as industrial labor was 
a very small part of India’s population, the trade union 
movement could not achieve its goals in legislative reform 
without allying itself with “that political party which has 
as its objective removal of exploitation by peaceful means and 
a reorientation of the social order on a just and equitable 
basis.” See U. S. Department of Labor, Notes on Labor 
Abroad, No. 17, January 1951, pp. 24-27. 

21 See INTUC Bulletin (official monthly organ of Indian 
National Trade Union Congress) as early as April 1951. 

22 See Calcutta Statesman, November 30, 1950. 

23 See Calcutta Statesman, December 11, 1950, April 8, 
1952. Formally the Bombay Province branch was dissolved and 
an ad hoc committee was set up, but in fact the situation 
changed little. “The Committee has done its best to stabilize 
the position of the organization [INTUC] in the state.” See 
INTUC, A Brief Review of the Fifth Annual Session, 1952 
(New Delhi, 1953), p. 9. 
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under the leadership of the late H. N. Shastri- and 
Michael John form another faction whose attitude is 
one of encouraging organization and collective bargain- 
ing without renouncing the support gained by collabor- 
ating with the government. At the 1952 annual session 
of the INTUC Michael John, the president of the 
Tata Workers Union in Jamshedpur and a leading 
figure in the trade union movement of Bihar and of 
the U. P., was elected president. He is the first trade 
union leader of importance to have risen from the 
ranks of the workers; he led the INTUC in a policy of 
careful trade unionism, continuing expansion and con- 
solidation, and spearheading the INTUC organizational 
drive in mining and heavy industry.** 

The 1952 election of Michael John had been en- 
gineered by H. N. Shastri, the organization’s able ex- 
general secretary,** who had managed to obtain the 
trust of the Ahmedabad group and functioned as a 
mediator between the contending groups to reestablish 
balance in the leadership of the INTUC. But at the 
following convention, in 1953, Michael John was de- 
moted to his old position of vice-president and in his 
stead S. R. Vasavada of the Ahmedabad Textile Work- 
ers was elected president.”* 

The uneasy and complex balance of power which 
has been described does not do justice to the present 
situation in the INTUC. The organization’s condition 
is healthy because, in the last analysis, everybody goes 
along with the Desai leadership. But while this, from 
the administrative point of view, is one of the INTUC 
sources of strength, it is also one of its major weak- 
nesses. The exceedingly parochial leadership that the 
INTUC offers the workers will in the future have to 
be bolstered by a record of concrete achievements; if 
these are not forthcoming, the INTUC will have to for- 
feit its position as the major leader of unions. 

The withdrawal of the Congress-dominated unions 
from the AITUC was followed in 1947 and 1948 by 
the separate withdrawal of many other groups, but not 
all of them found a home in the INTUC. Some, under 
the leadership of R. S. Ruickar, united in a new 


24 According to the report of the General Secretary the 
INTUC was extending its organization in the coal fields of 
Bengal during 1952. See INTUC, A Brief Review, op. cit., 
p. 6. 

25 Harihar Nath Shastri was killed in an air crash at 
Nagpur on December 12, 1953. New York Times, December 
13, 1953, p. 86. 

26 The presidency is generally, in Indian as in British 
unions, an honorary position. Mr. Shastri had held the im- 
portant job, that of general secretary, since the inception 
of the INTUC; thus the election of Michael John and later 
of Vasavada was symptomatic of frictions but not of real 
changes in the control of the organization. The new general 
secretary is K. P. Tripathi, who, like the late Mr. Shastri, is a 
Member of Parliament in the Congress group. 
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organization, the Hind Mazdoor Panchayat (Council 
of Indian Workers), allegedly free of the dominance 
of both the Communists and the government. The 
Council was short-lived; Ruickar returned to the 
AITUC while some of the other groups soon came 
under the leadership of the Socialists, who, by April 
1947, had left the Congress Party and established the 
Socialist Party of India. In December 1948, at Howrah 
(near Calcutta), the Socialists established the third 
independent national trade union organization, the 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha (Indian Labor Association) .*" 

Although other groups are represented in it, the 
HMS is in effect an organ of the Socialist Party; its 
ideology and aims are those of the party. In the words 
of its constitution, its purpose is: 


“To the economic, political, social and 
cultural interests of the Indian working class; to 
guide and coordinate the activities of affiliated 
organizations and assist them in their work; to 
watch, safeguard and promote the interests, rights, 
and priv‘leges of workers in all matters relating to 
their employment; to promote the formation of 
(a) federations of unions from the same industry 
or occupations, and (b) national unions of work- 
ers employed in the same industry ;** to secure and 
maintain for the workers here . . . right to work 
or maintenance, right to social security and right 
to strike.” 


The HMS is committed to the promotion of its aims 
and objects through the employment of “all legitimate, 
peaceful and democratic methods.”** 

In the HMS Manifesto, which is also the Socialist 
Party’s stated labor policy, drawn up at the party's 
founding conference, the reason for establishing the 
new organization is given in terms of the need of the 
working classes “to play an increasingly significant role 
in the affairs, economic and political, of the country 
. . +” the need for trade unions free from the control of 
employers, government, and political parties, and the 
need for “the realization in concrete form of the prin- 
ciples of Industrial Democracy.”*° 


27 Park, op. cit., p. 185. 

28 While formal pronouncements on the desirability of 
encouraging the horizontal, nation-wide organization of par- 
allel industrial unions appear in the reports of other national 
federations, it seems that the HMS is most active in this 
pursuit. 

29 HMS Constitution, Article II (i), (ii), (iii), (iv). 

30 HMS, Report of the Calcutta Conference, 1948, (Bom- 
bay, 1948), pp. 7-12. Note that in the Socialist Party's 
Policy Statement (2nd ed., Bombay, 1949) the same Manifesto 
is quoted as the party’s “labor policy,” pp. 26-27. In addition, 
the policy statement “directs its members working in dif- 
ferent trade unions to exert their democratic influence towards 
uniting the trade unions in the country in the Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha” (p. 27). 


At the time of its establishment the HMS claimed 
606,472 members from 427 unions. Among its early 
members were unions that had been associated with the 
Indian Federation of Labor. Past leaders of the Fed- 
eration, such as Manimben Kara of the railwaymen 
and V. B. Karnik of the dock workers (but not M. N. 
Roy), were active in the early membership drives and 
in giving direction to the organization. Its strength 
rested with the transport workers’ and the post and 
telegraph workers’ unions. Later the HMS developed 
considerable strength in the state of Bihar, where it 
now faces the aggressive competition of the INTUC, 
and among the textile workers of Bombay and Ahme- 
dabad. Almost all organized government workers, com- 
mercial employees, and teachers are associated with the 
HMS. Its rise to its present membership of 804,337 (in 
517 unions) has been rather slow,*' but this confirms 
the claim that its membership is not inflated. 


Leadership of the HMS 


The leadership of the HMS appears even less cohe- 
sive then that of the INTUC. It. is under the overall 
direction and influence of Jayprakash Narayan, leader 
of the Socialist Party, an ex-Communist of great vision 
and honest intentions dedicated to bringing about a fair 
deal for the masses, social change, and clean govern- 
ment.*? Working closely with him are the Socialist 
Party’s theoretician and pamphleteer, Asoka Mehta, 
and the leader of the Cotton Mill Mazdoor Sabha, 
Bombay’s most important socialist union, Raja Kul- 
karni. These three men are the main group around 
which the Socialist workers tend to rally and are— 
among the Socialists—most vociferous in advocating a 
policy of aggressive anti-Communism in trade union 
matters, D, Desai, HMS general secretary, and Ruickar, 
who aftcr a very short stay in the AITUC joined the 
HMS in 1948, are the leaders of a mixed bag of Socialist 
intellectuals interested in labor problems, who display 
very little discipline. Two more groups of activists form- 
ing an ineffective but impressive minority are the Roy- 
ists, led by Maniben Kara, ex-president of the HMS, 
and the followers of Dr. Lohia. The Royists function as 
progressive and Western-oriented trade union purists 
who advocate “professional trade unionism” and favor 
a looser relationship with the party. Dr. Lohia, around 
whom clusters a group of young intellectuals, differs 
from J. Narayan in advocating collaboration with the 


31 In 1950 its membership was reported as 698,720 mem- 
bers in 460 unions, (Indian Labour Yearbook, 1949-50, p. 
161), Later estimates of the membership of the HMS put it 
at 833,154 as of January 1952. See J. M. Smith, Directory 
of Foreign Trade Union Organization, (Mimeograph) (Ithaca, 
N. Y.: N. Y. S. School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
1952), II, p. 37. 

32 See Gordon Graham, Christian Science Monitor, Decem- 
ber 8, 1950; May 12, 1951; April 8, 1952. 


Communists both in the party’s attempts at obtaining 
power and in trade union activities. 

Ideological differences within the HMS are sub- 
merged through agreement upon the immediate needs 
of the organization, which are viewed as twofold: to 
capture key unions from either the AITUC or the 
INTUC* and to consolidate Socialist-minded work- 
ers in an effective political organization. 

In the last year the HMS has fought vigorously for 
the adoption of a liberal government-sponsored housing 
scheme for workers; it has repeatedly castigated the 
government for alleged favoritism in the administra- 
tion of industrial relations machinery; it has advocated 
legislation “to minimize the interference of State or 
Central Governments in the affairs of the disputing 
parties.”** The organization has also shown its concern 
over unemployment and has brought pressure on the 
government to provide adequate relief for the unem- 
ployed.** 

Many observers contend that the strength of the 
HMS has been increasing more than in proportion to 
its increase in menbership.** This seems to be due to 
the fact that the organization—being tied to a party 
out of office—is not inhibited by the need to com- 
promise with the interest of employer groups; for the 
same reason, it does not lose contact with its leaders 
because they, unlike the leaders of the INTUC, do not 
remove themselves from continual labor activity by 
taking government jobs. Last, but not least, in the in- 
ventory of HMS assets stands the leadership’s em- 
phasis on concentrating on building up the organiza- 
tion and on workers’ education. In this the HMS is 
much indebted to the influence of the Royists and to 
their experience in working with the railway workers; 
indeed it is through this experience that the organiza- 
tion has learned to operate within a framework of 
“bureaucratic pressures” and to appreciate the gains 
from the professionalization of trade union leadership. 

The oldest national trade union organization in 
India is the All-India Trade Union Congress (AITUC), 
formed in 1920. Its vicissitudes and how it fell under 
Communist control have been told elsewhere.*” At pre- 

33 The HMS is particularly interested in spreading its 
organization in the textile industry, where it lost some of its 
strength. The importance of obtaining organizational support 
in the textile industry is evidenced in the saying “as textile 
goes so goes the nation.” Indeed, the textile industry is the 
bellwether and pattern-setter of industrial relations in India. 

34 Resolution adopted at the meeting of the General Coun- 
cil of HMS in Nagpur, September 21, 1952, as reported in 
the Hind Mazdoor, January - February 1953, p. 43. 

35 Ibid., p. 35. 

36 See, e.g., Gordon Graham in Christian Science Monitor, 
December 8, 1950, May 21, 1951. 

37 Cf. Punekar, op. cit., and Ornati, Jobs and Workers in 
India Today, a forthcoming publication of the Institute of In- 
ternational Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 
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sent it is an organization with limited control over its 
membership but one whose importance cannot be dis- 
regarded in view of its appeal to the laboring classes. 


Membership of the AITUC 

The AITUC claims a membership of 758,314 mem- 
bers from 736 unions. Whether in fact it has control 
over so many unions and members is doubtful.** Since 
1947 the AITUC has been fighting a rear-guard action 
to maintain its membership against the organizing drives 
of the other national organizations. It is probable that 
the claimed membership overestimates its strength by 
at least 150,000. The AITUC is strongest in Bengal 
and very strong in Madras, the two areas in which the 
Communist Party has encountered the greatest popular 
support; it also has considerable support in Bombay, 
where it probably controls up to 100,000 unionists.*® 

The aims and objects of the AITUC are formally 
stated in its constitution as: 


“(a) to establish a socialist State in India; 

(b) to socialize and nationalize the means of pro 
duction, distribution and exchange as far as 
possible ; 

(c) to ameliorate the economic and social condi- 
tions of the working class; 

(d) to watch, promote, safeguard and further the 
interests, rights and privileges of the workers 
in all matters relating to their employment.”’*° 

This program is to be achieved (Article 3) “. . . by all 
legitimate, peaceful and democratic methods such as 
legislation, education, propaganda, mass meetings, nego- 
tiations, demonstrations and in the last resort, by strikes 
and similar other methods, as the AITUC may, from 
time to time, decide.” 

The link with the Communist ideology is not obvious 
in the statement of AITUC objectives; the actual link 
with the party appears through an analysis of its 
policy and in the fact that the leaders of the AITUC 
are also the leaders of the Communist Party of India 
(CPI); its general secretary, S. A. Dange, is also CPI 
secretary and was the Communist candidate from 
Bombay for the House of the People in the election 
of 1951. 

Since 1947 the AITUC has been the most militant 
and aggressive trade union. Indeed, the Communist 
labor leaders are in a position where they can and do 
support every strike proposal of the workers and in- 


38 Other claims: V. R. K. Tilak, A Survey of Labour in 
India, (Delhi, Atma Ram & Sons, 1950), p. 35: 527,662 
members in 744 unions; Irving Brown of AFL claimed that 
membership splits since 1948 reduced the AITUC’s mem- 
bership to 300,000; NW. Y. Times, May 21, 1951; U. S. Dept. 
of Labor estimate in January, 1952: 706, 194. 

39 See Calcutta Statesman, March 28, 1949. 

40 AITUC Constitution (Bombay, 1947) Article II. 
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cite them to strike over even the smallest grievance. 
This is a constant cause of embarrassment to the govern- 
ment; indirectly this policy strengthens the Communist 
hold on the workers and bolsters the political status of 
the leaders. In the eyes of Indian workers the AITUC 
appears to stand with zeal by their side. By leading the 
workers in successful strikes the AITUC has gained 
many improvements for its membership.*' By continual 
voicing of the workers’ demands for better housing and 
for a higher standard of living, irrespective of its ability 
to bring about such changes, it has put itself in a posi- 
tion where it is thought of by many as unconditionally 
devoted to the workers’ interests. It is thus the appeal of 
the organization rather than detailed analysis of its 
policies that matters. In its policy it is anti-government, 
and favors strong and direct political and economic ac- 
tion varying in degree with the changes in the policy of 
the CPI, 

Not all the seceding elements of the AITUC agreed 
to accept either the leadership of the Congress or that 
of the Socialist Party, and another all-India trade union 
organization was formed in 1949; the United Trade 
Union Congress (UTUC). Its membership, divided 
among 332 unions, includes 384,962 workers,** and is 
concentrated almost entirely in West Bengal** and 
Madras, The majority of its members work in the 
transport industry (exclusive of railways). 

The formal aim of the UTUC is to establish a “pure” 
trade union movement, as free as possible from any of 
the existing political parties. In fact, its leadership is 
made up of members of various left-wing groups whose 
policy on many issues is very similar to that of the 
AITUC. In the words of its secretary, M. K. Bose, 
“the United UTUC, though it does not belong to the 
Communist party, is more or less leftist in political 
views and ready to cooperate with the Communists,”** 
The policy of the UTUC deserves watching because it 
is often aimed at gaining strength and support from 
organizations affiliated with the AITUC by adjusting 
its program to cater to the dissatisfaction of some 
unions within it. 

The leadership of the UTUC is strong in condemna- 
tion of the present government’s labor policy; it favors 
government intervention to force employers to recognize 
the trade unions and to obtain employers’ compliance 


41 Park, op. cit., p. 186. 

42 As of January 1952 the U. S. Department of Labor 
estimated its membership at 347,528. See Smith, of. cit., p. 38. 

43 The actual leader of the UTUC is its general secretary, 
Mrinal Kanti Bose, member of the influential, famous, and 
politically powerful Bose family, which practically dominates 
West Bengal. See Richard L. Park, “Congress Defeat in West 
Bengal,” Far Eastern Survey, July 27, 1949, p. 178. 

44 Hind Mazdoor (HMS Bi-Monthly Bulletin), January- 
February 1953, p. 39. 
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with agreements reached through negotiations. Consis- 
tent with the UTUC’s criticism of the Government— 
actually criticism of the Congress Party, which is blamed 
for having split the Indian trade union movement—and 
with its interest in pure trade unionism is the lip 
service the UTUC pays to the goal of trade union 
unity. In line with this was the recent attempt at bring- 
ing about a Joint Trade Union Committee—similar to 
that of 1936—put forth at the insistence of N. M. 
Joshi in an open letter to the HMS.*° It seems that all 
such attempts will come to nought because of the ap- 
parently irrevocable decision of the INTUC and the 
HMS not to collaborate with the AITUC. Prospects 
of unification of the UTUC with either of the two 
non-Communist organizations are scant in view of the 
extreme similarity of the program of the UTUC and 
that of the AITUC.“ 

There is no doubt that the four national organiza- 
tions discussed above dominate the Indian trade union 
movement, but not all trade unions in India belong to 
them or follow their leadership. A very large number 
of small unions stand aloof from this leadership and a 
number of federations of trade unions prefer to oper- 
ate as separate units, although they collaborate from 
time to time with one congress or another. In some 
cases, such as the Ahmedabad Textile Labor Associa- 
tion, the importance of local groups is so great that they 
provide the actual leadership of the national center to 
which they belong or, as is the case with the National 
Federation of Indian Railwaymen, their direct associa- 
tion with the national center is tenuous but important 
nevertheless. 

Despite the importance of a few national federations, 
horizontal organization of trade unions in India has 
not been successful. Attempts to establish national fed- 
erations have been made since 1921, but at present 
Indian labor claims industrial federations of national 
importance only in textiles, railways, coal, and mari- 
time services.*" 

In 1947 the question that was uppermost in the 
mind of the Indian trade union leader and the more 
sophisticated worker was: Where do we go from here? 
When India gained its independence, the main rationale 
hitherto motivating the trade union movement disap- 
peared, The labor movement found itself without clear- 
cut aims and in a sense without direction, The mil- 
lennium had come but brought no immediate im- 


45 N. M. Joshi and M. K. Bose, “Joint Trade Union 
Committee” a communication appearing in Hind Mazdoor, 


January-February 1953, pp. 39-42. 

46 For a similarity in the policies of the UTUC and AITUC 
see Government of India, Proceedings of the Indian Labour 
Conference (XII Session) Delhi, 1952, pp. 38-40. 

47 Punekar, of. cit., p. 319. The INTUC claims ten in- 
dustrial federations within its membership. 


provement in the status of the workers. The right of 
free association had been won and foreign oppression 
removed but the basic problems of the workers had 
not disappeared. The workers are still underpaid, often 
unemployed, and lacking in perquisites and status. 
Furthermore, they are under new pressure for survival 
as unemployment increases. 


Search for Labor Philosophy 


The labor movement as a whole has not yet developed 
an attitude and an organization to help it fulfill its 
often inchoate aspirations. Indian labor unions have 
not found a raison d’étre commensurable to that lost 
with the achievement of independence. 

The four national trade union centers have tried to 
provide the labor movement with the necessary lead- 
ership but their success has been limited. The labor 
movement, now assured of a neutral if not friendly 
government, chose, on the whole, bargaining with the 
employers and the enactment of labor laws as the 
methods to achieve its ends. Bargaining on matters deal- 
ing with day-to-day problems of the workers increased, 
but rising prices and a temporary industrial boom as 
well as the later threat of unemployment created new 
problems. Thus immediate economic pressures and the 
cavalcade of events did not permit a cool and explicit 
consideration of the workers’ problems; instead at- 
tention was paid to current needs and to policies aimed 
at safeguarding the existence of labor organizations. 

The rise of the national centers connected with 
various political parties only complicated the search 
for a unified labor philosophy. The political configura- 
tion of the Indian electorate provides a clue to the 
trade union-party relationship, and the development of 
separate parties explains the parallel rise of separate 
trade union centers. Industrial labor as a clas» con- 
stitutes a small minority among Indian voters, and the 
aspirations of this group are not held by other groups. 
It is therefore almost impossible for a political party to 
develop with the sole purpose of representing labor. 
Such a party would be doomed to a minority position 
for many years. On the other hand the political influ- 
ence of the workers cannot be disregarded, and any 
party of national importance must cultivate the sup- 
port of the workers and of the urban groups intcrested 
in the fate of labor. The directions that trade union 
activities took were thus controlled by the parties’ need 
to make certain that they would maintain at least a 
proportional share of their ascendancy over the work- 
ers. Clearly the advantage would go to the union and 
the party that would best assess the mood of the work- 


ers. 
What was achieved at least temporarily, was wresting 
the leadership of the industrial masses from the Com- 
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munists. The AITUC lost ground with the increased 
disfavor surrounding the Communists all over India ;** 
what is important is that the INTUC and the HMS 
were able, by their mere existence, to block the con- 
solidation of the Communist hold over the organiza- 
tional cadre. 

What the leadership of labor has not found is a 
positive program, which the masses can understand and 
embrace, to improve the social and economic position 
of the workers. 


Reactions to the Five-Year Plan 

The way in which the trade unions approached the 
problem of employment, and economic and _ social 
status, is seen in the way they reacted to India’s 
five-year plan for economic development. The INTUC 
gave the plan its whole-hearted support. It agreed with 
the planners’ contention that “the maintenance of pro- 
per industrial relations is a sine qua non of an orderly 
growth of the economy.” It also added that “the 
social hiatus between the management and the work- 
ers must be narrowed and every opportunity given to 
the workers to express their point of view and to sug- 
gest improvements in their working conditions”; con- 
sequently, the INTUC favored greater self-determina- 
tion for workers through an extension in the function 
of Works Committees.*® But in its support of the plan, 
as on many other issues, the INTUC displays schizoid 
features. S. R. Vasavada, INTUC’s acting general 
secretary in 1952, criticized the plan for its disregard 
of the development of cottage industry. “Ultimately 
the question before the country,” Mr. Vasavada said, 
“is whether we want a large scale industry and wide- 
spread unemployment or development of home industry 
and productive employment.”*° 

The HMS has also encouraged its member unions 
to support the five-year plan but it has not failed to 
express reservations. It feels that insufficient emphasis 
has been put on the development of the industrial sec- 
tor. The plan is criticized for its lack of boldness and 
for limitations in the role of the government in the 
private industrial sector. The HMS resolution on the 
plan points approvingly to the fact that “the status of 
the workers as an honorable partner in economic en- 
deavors has been recognized” but it also notes that “no 
attempt has been made to translate these principles 
into effective provisions governing the employer-worker 
relations. On the contrary the old pathetic reliance on 
the adjudication machinery continues.”*' In spite of 

48 See Gordon Graham in Christian Science Monitor, Jan- 
uary 5, 1954. 

49 See INTUC Annual Reports, 1951-52, pp. 133-147. 


50 The Eastern Economist, October 17, 1952, p. 632. 
51 HMS, Report of the Third Annual Convention (1952), 
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its pronouncements favoring a rapid rate cf industriali- 
zation, the HMS has opposed steps directed toward a 
greater use of machinery where such steps were pos 
sible. The general council of the Sabha condemned the 
mechanization of industry, resolving that: “Rationali- 
zation in an underdeveloped country has to be brought 
about with great caution. Where avenues of alternate 
employment for absorbing surplus personne! are absent, 
rationalization, without any safeguards to protect the 
jobs of the men, must be resisted.”** 

The AITUC’s position toward the five-year plan is 
one of marked antagonism centered on the issue of 
the plan’s impact on employment. S. A. Dange spoke bit- 
terly against the current drive for rationalization at the 
Nani-Tal Labor Conference of 1952, where he pointed 
to the fact that the plan implied an increase in produc- 
tion with a decrease in employment.”* 

The problem of developing guideposts for labor re- 
mains unsolved. The role of a democratic opposition— 
so often played by organized labor—ill befits the IN- 
TUC, i.e. the majority of organized workers, because 
of its association with the party in power and because 
of the union’s continued reliance on the government to 
achieve with its help what it cannot do by itself against 
the more powerful employers. 

The HMS, more clearly than any other group, has 
pursued the policy of democratic opposition, goading 
the government into doing more for the workers and, 
in its dealings with employers, protecting the immediate 
economic well-being of the workers. The difficulty of 
this role, in view of the attitudes of the rank and file 
and the economic limitations of present-day India, was 
highlighted during the Bombay textile strike of 1950. 

India’s textile industry’s gains in the world markets 
of the war years disappeared quickly; by 1947 many 
employers found it necessary to curtail their operations 
or to attempt to decrease unit labor costs; both paths 
led to a release of some of the work force. The reentry of 
Japan into the world textile market and the parallel 
slump of the textile industry made, in 1950, for a re- 
crudescence of the problem. The leaders of the Cot- 
ton Mill Mazdoor Sabha of the HMS seused the bit- 
terness of the rank and file and proposed that a strike be 
called to force the employers to rehire workers they had 
released. The AITUC offered support and proposed 
a general city-wide strike. HMS refused to collaborate 
and the AITUC proceeded to call a token one-day 
strike, simultaneously with the HMS. Over two hundred 
thousand workers answered the strike call and, to the 
embarrassment of the AITUC, continued to stay out 
on strike for over three months. This development per- 
mitted the Socialists to claim that the strike “proved 


52 Hind Mazdoor, January-February 1953, p. 34. 
53 Proceedings of the Indian Labour Conference, p. 147. 


conclusively that not the Rastriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh 
{the INTUC-controlled cotton textile unit] which had 
opposed the strike, but the Cotton Mill Mazdoor Sabha 
commands supreme ,influence over Bombay’s textile 
workers.”** The Government interfered and obtained 
a judgment declaring the strike illegal. Eventually the 
workers went back to work and nothing was achieved. 
The HMS, in spite of the fact that it had judged the 
workers’ mood correctly, came out a loser and most of 
its membership vanished. In this case the AITUC was 
a bigger loser yet; but both organizations, particularly 


54 See Janata, Socialist weekly, November 29, 1953. 


the HMS, have subsequently gained, having taken the 
workers’ side on what has become an increasingly im- 
portant issue. 

The readjustments that followed independence have 
not been completed. Nor have Indian unions solved 
their institutional problems, torn as they are between 
the need for great bureaucratization and specialization 
in their dealing with the employers and the need to 
develop a consistent and effective emotional appeal for 
the workers, To the extent that the readjustment is 
incomplete, the future probably holds more reorganiza- 
tion, more interunion rivalry, alliances and counter- 
alliances, 


Representative Government in the 


State of Vietnam 


BY BERNARD B. FALL 


|* view of the recent Ceneva sctilement on Indochina, 
providing for general elections in July 1956, it may 
be useful to assess the results achieved by the Viet- 
namese nationalist administration under its Chief of 
State, Bao Dai, since its inception in March 1949 in 
building up democratic representative units of govern- 
ment at local and regional levels, While both Cam- 
bodia and Laos established constitutional governments 
of their own' as early as 1947 and while the “Demo- 


cratic Republic of Vietnam” (the Viet Minh) had 
rr a semblance of representative government 
wating | as 1946,’ the State of Vietnam hesitated for 


more than five years before even beginnings of local 
democratic government were implemented. Even those 
hesitant beginnings were often enough considered as 
“, .. premature, considering that our [Vietnam’s] ex- 
perience was too short to try ourselves at the game 
of democracy. . . .”* so that by now, the Vietnamese 
legislative system: is still strictly limited to the local 
level, with some incomplete beginnings at the pro- 
vincial level. National representative government is en- 
tirely non-existent. 

However, even the municipal councils of the most 
important cities are regulated by governmental decrees 
as to their composition (number of Vietnamese, French 
or Chinese members, etc.) and only very recently have 
those councils been able to elect a mayor from among 
their members. Until now, the maors of such cities as 
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Saigon-Cholon, Hanoi and Haiphong have been also ap- 
pointed by governmental decree. 

There have been, nonetheless, attempts at effective 
municipal government. The Governor of North Viet- 
nam created on July 13, 1950, a special Study Com- 
mission for Communal Reorganization, which, on Sep- 
tember 27 of the same year, submitted a confidential 
report (No. 1032) on such reform measures. Finally, 
on March 16, 1953, the North Vietnam Governor 
promulgated a municipal reform decree which lessened 
the influence of the French members of the municipal 
council and gave greater scope for electoral procedures 
in the selection of city officials. 

That such greater freedom could eventually bring 
about a regime of limited representative government 
was proved during the two municipal elections of Jan- 
uary and June 1953. Since this was the first real at- 
tempt of the Vietnam Government at nation-wide eclec- 
tions, they merit closer analysis. 

The elections for municipal councilmen were organ- 
ized throughout all the controlled areas of Vietnam by 
a series of decrees emanating from the central govern- 
ment.* A special decree regulated the elections of mu- 
nicipal councils of Hanoi and Haiphong. 

The importance of those local elections should not 
be underestimated. At the time they were held, they 
were thought to be the first step in a three-stage oper- 
ation towards the creation of a restricted national as- 
sembly: the municipal councillors would elect provincial 
councils, and both bodies would then elect among them- 
selves those of their members who would represent 
them at the Vietnam National Assembly. Politically, the 
moment was more than ripe for such a move, since 


4 State of Vietnam, Decision (Arrété) No. 790/Cab/MI 
of December 16, 1952; Decree by the Chief of State No. 
106/NV of December 27, 1952; Decision No. 804/Cab/MI 
of the President of the Government, December 27, 1952. 

5 Decision No. 804, op. cit. 
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Bao Dai had promised such elections at the time of 
his assumption of power in 1949 and the then premier, 
Nguyen Van Tam, again had promised the creation of 
National Assembly for the middle of 1953. 

Available documentation shows without doubt that 
the Viet Minh feared the eventual success of such elec- 
tions, and took several measures to sabotage them. A 

neral anti-election plan was elaborated by Viet Minh 
Vice-President, Pham-Van Dong, on December 20, 1952. 
This outlined the various acts of terrorism (including 
the kidnapping of several candidates) and propaganda 
designed to make the elections a tremendous loss of 
“face” for the Vietnam National Government. The 
plan was partialiy successful. Thus, in Hai-duong 
(North Vietnam) 8 out of 33 candidates were Viet 
Minh members who had infiltrated the city.* 


Electoral Weaknesses 


Nevertheless the Bao Dai regime managed to lose 
much of the existing genuine good will, which by the 
very fact that the elections took place at all, had begun 
to build up in its favor. The apparently complete “de- 
tachment” of Bao Dai from the elections—best shown 
in the fact that Tam’s decree implementing the elec- 
tions was promulgated fifteen days before Bao Dai 
signed the decree which instituted the elections’—and 
also the fact that the elections were first mentioned 
three days after Tam’s return from France (which 
made them appear, rightly or wrongly, as “French- 
ordered”), caused a certain amount of skepticism 
among not only Vietnamese but also French observers.* 
Electoral and candidacy requirements were in conform- 
ity with generally accepted standards (i.e., one year’s 
residence; male suffrage only, however; a minimum age 
limit of twenty-five and a literacy test were required for 
eligibility). There was, however, one major limitation 
which—even in the eyes of the French officials on the 
spot’—-was subject to severe criticism: civil servants 
and close relatives of present members of the govern- 
ment could not present themselves in the elections. 
While this move was designed to eliminate nepotism 
and rule by cliques, it also deprived the future National 
Assembly (if such an assembly was eventually to 
emerge from the municipal electees) of most of Vict 
Nam’s most intelligent and experienced administrators. 

On the other hand, soldiers on active duty were 
authorized to vote (but not to be elected), but were 
not given an absentee ballot. Outside interference was 
small and, on the whole, inconspicuous. Some foreign 
observers, such as the United States Consul-General in 
Hanoi, objected to the fact that French nationals were 
maintained on the Hanoi municipal council—and were 
much surprised to find out that Nguyen Huu Tri, the 
certainly not too-francophile northern Governor, was in 
favor of their temporary retention. 


6 It is, however, hard to tell whether such alleged “Viet 
Minh” candidates were not merely anti-government candidates 
conveniently dubbed Viet Minh to be eliminated without 
contest. 

7 Decision No. ~90/Cab/M< and Decree No. 106/NV, 
op. cit. 

8 Communication (not published), Office of the Political 
Adviser, North Vietnam, Office of the Regional Delegate of 
= aaa of the French Republic, Hanoi, January 

"9 The writer saw incontrovertible evidence that there was 
no French interference in the municipal election process. 
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A certain amount of pressure was, however, exercised 
by what one could truly call “political machines,” such 
as the “Doc-lap” (Independence) group of the Dai 
Viet”® in Haiphong, headed by the appointed mayor, 
which ran on a platform of: (a) exclusion of the 
French from membership on the municipal council; 
(b) creation of an all-Vietnamese Chamber of Com- 
merce (in opposition to the French and Chinese cham- 
bers of commerce) ."* 

In Hanoi, an anti nt (but also anti-Viet 
Minh) faction, headed by an ebullient French-trained 
dentist with American sympathies, Hoang Co Binh, 
and also by a former companion of Ho Chi Minh, 
Nguyen The Truyen, ran on a more “political” platform 
of demanding: (a) universal suffrage for national elec- 
tions; (b) replacement of appointed mayors by elected 
ones; (c) elimination of French council members and 
creation of strictly French chambers of commerce in 
Haiphong and Hanoi; and finally (d) an end of 
the war. Binh won a smashing victory over the Govern- 
ment’s candidate, Ngo Thuc Dich, and received twenty- 
three out of twenty-four elective seats on the city coun- 
cil. French political experts rationalized Binh’s victory 
| the fact that his probity was known and because of 
“his political virginity and good organization.” Indeed, 
Rinh’s supporters were at most polling stations, watch- 
ing the ballot boxes and immediately reporting any 
aitempts to meddle with them. 

This success is the more remarkable as there were 
definite indications that the Dai Viet, backed by the 
prestige of the Governor if not by his actual help, had 
definitely attempted to exercise undue influence over 
the votes of the civil servants, the police and militarized 
gendarmerie (Bao Chinh Doan) and even the coolies 
working for the Public Works Department; in brief, 
over all who made their livelihood from jobs under 
the Governor’s jurisdiction. 

In fact, in the North (as in the rest of the country) 
three main factors influenced the elections: (1) 2 U 
Government and the hordes of Government jobholders 
and their families; (2) the largely neutralist bourgeoisie 
who wished to express their disapproval of the existing 
state of affairs; and (3) the “neutralists by fear”—that 
large segment of the population which did not vote 
for fear of reprisals by the Viet Minh. 

The press was almost totally indifferent, with the 
exception, of the paper Gian-sang in Hanoi (supported 
by the United States Information Service), which 
backed Binh, and a few other papers in Saigon, The 
voters, particularly in the smaller cities where a Viet 
Minh reaction was likely or at least possible, were 
quiet, and almost no incidents occurred. Even the 
candidates were not too eager to have their names on 
= or to appear in public, for fear of being branded 

‘tet-gian (traitors) by the Viet Minh. 

In most of the smaller cities, the usual notables ran 
for what was more a re-election than an election. Most 
of them were elected without opposition. 

The elections took place on January 25, 1953, and 
the participation figures, while not reaching the over- 


10 The “Great Vietnam” Party, a group with Fascist over- 
tones which recruits its following mostly from former 
mandarins. Its most able exponent is Nguyen Huu Tri. 

11 Communication (not published), French Deputy Com- 
Zone, to Political Adviser, Hanoi, 


optimistic levels of 90 percent which had been pre- 
dicted, reached a creditable 60 to 70 percent. In all 
cities but Hanoi, the Government lists won overwhelm- 
ing victories. But one may properly ask, how much of 
a victory was it in reality? 
Discriminatory Voting Policy 

The important fact the press failed to report was 
that the number of cities and villages within the Na- 
tionalist zones which were allowed to vote rarely ex- 
ceeded 40 percent of the total in any given province, and 
in some provinces ran as low as two percent or less of 
the total number of townships. Indeed, as far as North 
Vietnam is concerned, the Governor established a list 
on January 15, 1953, which classified 687 out of a 
then total of 5,861 controlled townships (about 12.5 

rcent of the total) as “safe” enough to hold elections. 
While this officially meant that it was feared that 
Viet Minh candidates would find their way onto the 
election rolls, even French experts on the spot held 
that “a considerable number of additional villages 
could have safely participated in the elections.” Some 
observers suspected, therefore, that the classification of 
“safe” and “unsafe”—-which lay entirely in the hands 
of the Governor and against which the villages under 
consideration had no recourse—was made more for 
reasons of isiternal politics than of external security. 

The result of such an arbitrary discrimination was 


that very often one village—which had had some con- - 


tacts with the Viet Minh—was allowed to vote, while, 
ironically —_ a neighboring village, which had just 
beaten off a Viet Minh armed attack (but whose no- 
tables’ views clashed with those of the majority party 
in Hanoi) was declared “unsafe.” The result was 
acrimonious recriminations between the villages thus 
publicly separated into “white and black sheep” (one 
must not forget the intense attachment of the ordinary 
Vietnamese to his native village), and a further loss 
of popularity for the Nationalist Government. This was 
the case particularly in Ha-dong and Sontay provinces. 

Two other small, but also important points were 
overlooked by the Government. Firstly, having waited 
for four full years to hold the elections, they were 
finally decided in desperate haste thus giving little 
time to the weak Vietnamese political parties (which, 
furthermore, had been inactive for several years by 
then) to rally a sufficient following. Secondly, the 
Government held the elections in the middle of the 
rice-planting season, when time is a vital commodity 
and the Vietnamese farmer is less willing than ever 
to listen to political speeches, no matter how much 
entertainment they might provide to break the monot- 
ony of life in small villages of the Red River Delta. 
As a village notable told the writer: “Any govern- 
ment that did not transact its*business from a health 
resort in the mountains should have known that . . .”"* 

The supplementary clection of poe 28, 1953, which 
was supposed to include most of the recently-cleared 
areas, failed substantially to modify the general pic- 
ture. There was almost no electoral propaganda this 
time; it was asserted that this was to decrease Viet 
Minh interference. In fact, however, this “silencer” 
put upon electioneering seemed mostly directed against 
the loyal opposition. 

12 Dalat, the habitual residence of Bao Dai, is a health 
resort in the mountains of south Central Vietnam. 
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What then was the value of the communal elections 
to the Vietnamese Government? Despite their limited 
character, the communal elections definitely represented 
a step forward on the road to representative govern- 
ment, and regional conventions of communal coun- 


cilmen to elect a certain number of delegates for a 
national assembly (as, indeed, the Governor of North 
Vietnam proposed on June 30, 1953) could have rapidly 
given the Bao Dai regime a certain measure of demo- 
cratic standing which it has, thus far, failed to attain. 


Contemporary Viet Minh documents show beyond a 
doubt thet the Viet Minh did not relish the idea of 
seeing its opponent take on the appurtenances of parlia- 
mentary democracy, for the fact that the Viet Minh 
bases its regime upon the “free, democratic elections”* 
of 1946 is one of its most potent arguments for its 
popularity. 

It is especially regrettable that a few months later, 
in October 1953, the Bao Dai regime relied upon a 
hand-picked “National Congress” to approve its policy 
of negotiation with France and met a rebuff that was 
the more humiliating as it came from its “friends,” 
while a similar rebuff—-had it come from an elected 
assembly—would undoubtedly have strengthened Bao 
Dai’s hand both at home and abroad. Once more in 
its brief history, the National Government just missed a 
solution to its legislative impasse that could have held 
great hopes for the survival of the regime. 

Together with the then not unfavorable war situa- 
tion and the improved psychological climate created 
by the Laniel Declaration’* of July 3, 1953, Bao Dai’s 
regime held, for a fleeting moment, as many trump 
cards as it ever did, before or after, in order to ob- 
tain a settlement with both France and the Viet Minh 
under optimum conditions. Again, however, internal 
jockeying and warring among the various factions of 

ietnamese cliques maneuvering for the control of 

wer in Saigon, completely paralyzed the Nguyen Van 

am Government at the last moment. The provincial 
elections of October 25, 1953, were but a poor pallia- 
tive for a country that had hoped for (and had been 
formally promised by its Chief of State) representative 
national government for the middle of 1953. 

In contrast to the municipal elections which un- 
doubtedly enjoyed a great amount of popular partici- 
pation, the elections for the provincial councils,"® to be 
elected by restricted ballot of all the municipal coun- 
cilors, hardly caused a ripple of interest throughout 
Vietnam. Indeed, they came as an anti-climax to the 
outburst of Vietnamese nationalism of all tendencies 
hardly one week before the elections, during the ses- 
sion of the “National Congress” at Saigon. 

Originally set for October 18, 1953, those elections 
were delayed until October 25 in order to permit vari- 
ous members of the “National Congress” to run as 
candidates in the provincial elections.** As a matter 
of fact, however, no campaigning whatever was carried 
on, and the whole electoral process took place in 
camera with more the aspect of a party caucus than 
of regular elections. Nonetheless, there were approx- 


13 See Fall, op. cit. 

14 Declaration by French Premier ‘Joseph Laniel, promising 
Vietnam to “perfect independence.” 

15 Decree No. 58/NV, by the Chief of State, June 22, 1953. 

16 Journal d’Extréme-Orient, Saigon, October 16, 1953. 
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imately 1,600 candidates in 44 provinces for a total 
of 600 council seats to be filled.” 

Again, however, the importance of these elections 
should not be underestimated. In fact, many nation- 
alist personalities—particularly those who could not 
count too heavily on Bao Dai’s personal favor to re- 
main in power—ran in the provincial clections and 
thus assured themselves of a certain amount of popular 
support. Among these were Nguyen Huu Tri, Governor 
of North Vietnam; the Rev. Padre Hoang Quynh, rep- 
resentative of Msgr. Le Huu Tu, Bishop of Phat-Diem; 
Phan Van Hy, Minister for Veterans Affairs; Pham 
Van Ngoi, Secretary-General of the Socialist Party; 
Nguyen Van Hung, Minister of Economic Affairs; and 
Phan Van Giao, Governor of Central Vietnam. The 
role of the provincial councils has been very limited 
and mainly limited to a “deliberative and consultative 
role”'* which limits their power to “discussing” taxes 
and economic and social problems concerning their 
province. They may also express “wishes” concerning 
economic and administrative problems of their province. 

One can readily see that their usefulness per se is 
dubious. They can only be justified if they serve their 
ultimate purpose as a final step towards creating a 
Vietnamese national assembly. This latter step, how- 
ever, has not been taken at the time of writing. 

A body similar to the provincial councils, with hardly 
any wider powers, became the State of Vietnam's only 
tangible effort towards the establishment of a nation- 
wide legislature. During a meeting of the full cabinet 
on July 5, 1952, it was decided that a temporary Na- 
tional Council was to be established, “representing the 
political, economic, social and religious tendencies of 
the country.'® 


The Provisional National Council 


The new “Provisional National Council” was insti- 
tuted by an Ordinance of Bao Dai on July 8, 1952.*" 
It was composed of twenty-one members and nine al- 
ternates, and its powers were strictly limited to an 
“obligatory advisory capacity” in national budgetary 
matters—hardly any advance over the old colonial 
days of the French Grand Conseil des Intéréts Econo- 
miques. 

In view of the fact that its members do not wield 
the same amount of economic influence as their French 
counterparts did in the days of the Grand Conseil, it 
may be considered that the National Provisional Council 
represents a rather regressive step on the path towards 
national representative government in Victnam. 

What then, have been the achievements of the Bao 
Dai administration in terms of democratic government? 
They have been poor indeed. Speaking of the work of 
the nationalist regime in establishing local self-govern- 
ment, a Vietnamese administrative expert, whose book 
on the subject was given a prize by Bao Dai, states:*' 
“We must recognize that the achievements [of the 


17 Viet-Nam, Bi-weekly bulletin of the Office of the High- 
Commissioner of Vietnam in France, Paris, November 1, 1953. 
No French nationals could participate in the provincial elec- 


tions, 

18 Ibid. 

19 Viet-Nam, of. cit., July 15, 1952. 

20 Ordinance No. 4, by the Chief of State, July 9, 1952. 

21 Vu Quoc Thong, La Décentralisation Administrative au 
Viet Nam, Presses Universitaires du Viet Nam, Hanoi, 1952 
(mimeo.), p. 357. 
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Bao Dai regime] in that field have been insignificant.” 
Certainly, the spreading war has been a serious ob- 
stacle to effective democratic government in Vietnam, 
but this fact has also been too often used as an easy 
pretext for certain nationalist leaders to prolong a 
state of affairs which permits retaining a type of per- 
sonal rnment incompatible with that of a modern 
state. It remains to be demonstrated whether a timely 
i nt of even a limited amount of representa- 
tive government, particularly at national level, would 
not have helped greatly to give the Bao Dai regime 
some stronger basis of popularity in the country. As 
the situation stands at the present moment, neither 
large-scale American economic aid nor French military 
efforts have succeeded in doing this. Needless to say, 
the disastrous development of the military situation 
during the past months, particularly after the loss of 
Dienbienphu and the ensuing partition, only decreases 
the chances of establishing a working nationwide legis- 
lature in Vietuam. The fact that France has turned over 
an increasing amount of executive responsibility to the 
Vietnamese nationalist regime has merely further pointed 
up the now essentially Vietnamese problem of broadening 
the base of popular support. This was clearly recognized 
iri January 1954 by the Vietnamese Government of 
Prince Buu Loc, whe. .* latter created a “Ministry 
for Democratization” and (like preceding Vietnamese 
governments before him) promised early nationwide 
elections (which have thus far not materialized). The 
recent replacement of the short-lived Buu Loc regime 
by a new Vietnamese government under the anti- 
French, American-backed Catholic leader Ngo Dinh 
Diem, in the hope that he may be able to inspire a 
wider Vietnamese popular participation, cannot be 
considered an uate solution as long as the basic 
problem of eventually creating a solid basis for comsti- 
tutional government has not been solved to the satis- 
faction of a sizeable section of the Vietnamese popu- 
lation. 

If the Vietnamese nationalist regime fails in this ob- 
jective, it is to be feared that even an increased amount 
of external economic backing may not enable it to sur- 
vive the comparison—particularly in a partitioned Viet 
Nam, since the negotiations at Geneva—with the more 
efficient®* Viet Minh regime, with its claims (how- 
ever misleading) of greater “democratic” support. 


22 See Fall, op. cit. 


THE TWELFTH IPR CONFERENCE 


The Twelfth International Conference of the IPR 
will be held in Kyoto, Japan, from September 27 to 
October 8. It is expected to be attended by about 110 
delegates and observers from about twelve countries and 
various international bodies, The conference will be 
under the leadership of Dr. Harold H. Fisher of the 
Hoover Institute and Library, Stanford University, who 
is chairman of the Pacific Council, the Institute's inter- 
national governing body. The discussions, which will be 
private, will deal mainly with problems of Asian eco- 
nomic development and improvement of living standards 
and with questions of regional security in the Far East. 
Attendance at the meeting is by invitation only. 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


JAPAN AND AMERICA. From Earliest Times to the Present. 
By Lawrence H. Battistini. New York: John Day. 1954. 
198 pp. $2.00. 


This book aims to present a survey of American-Japanese 
relations. Designed for the layman, it skims the era from the 
late eighteenth century to our own day. Avoiding the cultural 
and economic factors, it concentrates rather upon the po- 
litical and diplomatic. It closes with a well-founded plea 
for American understanding of Japan’s present predica- 
ment. The writing of Japan and America might well have 
served a worthwhile purpose, It is unfortunate, however, that 
the author has attempted to produce a work for the post- 
World War II period by relying uncritically upon pre-war 
scholarship. The reviewer is, moreover, reluctant to accept en- 
tirely the author's claim that the “book does not purport to 
make any novel or sensational disclosures” and that it “aims 
to re-examine and revaluate the facts... .” (p. vii). Some of 
Mr. Battistini’s “disclosures” and “facts” are enough to 
cause a graduate student to wince and a Japanese specialist 
to shudder. 

The reviewer has neither the space nor the inclination to 
list the innumerable errors, the blatant contradictions, and 
the untenable conclusions to be found in this book. Suffice 
it to say that Mr. Battistini has perhaps succeeded in com- 
pressing into his slim volume as much faulty history as 
could be found in the conventional Far Eastern history text- 
book of four times the length. Understanding between peoples 
is certainly not fostered by such misinformation. The overall 
caftlessness of Japan and America manifestly renders it un- 
suitable as an introductory work. 
Brooklyn College HYMAN KUBLIN 
BURMA UNDER THE JAPANESE. By Thakin Nu. Edited 

and translated, with Introduction, by J. S. Furnivall. Lon- 

don: Macmillan & Co.; New York: St. Martin's Press. 1954. 

132 pp. $3.00. 

Thakin Nu, now known as U Nu, has been Prime Minister 
of Burma since January 4, 1948, when his country became 
independent. He wrote this story of Japanese rule in Burma 
during the first months of British reoccupation (August- 
November 1945), writing for his own people, in their lan- 
guage, and almost entirely in terms of his personal exper- 
iences, Burma under the Japanese is thus a somewhat un- 
usual account of what must have been a grim experience 
for a proud and sensitive people. It is lively and informal, 
containing much dialogue and introducing casually a num- 
ber of national figures of whom only a few are familiar to 


the Western reader: Dr. Ba Maw, whom the Japanese placed ° 


at the head of Burma's civil government (under Japanese 
military command) and who became the “elected” chief of 
state (Adipati) when Japan granted “independence” to Burma 
in 1943; General Aung San, head of the Independence Army 
which mutinied and became the Burma Defense Army when 
the Japanese postponed an earlier grant of independence; 
Thakin Mya, wise nationalist leader; Than Tun, brains of 
the Communist movement in Burma; and scores of others. 

In a style that might easily be translated into stage or 
cinema language, Thakin Nu describes his last days in prison; 
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the arrival of the Japanese; the organization of the Prepara- 
tory Commission to frame a constitution and later of the 
Independence Committee, under Dr. Ba Maw’s ostensible 
leadership; the granting of independence; his own amusing 
and frustrating service as Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
then as Minister of Information; the growth of the resistance 
movement, involving reconciliation between Burmans and 
Karens; and finally the Japanese withdrawal, beginning on 
April 23, 1945. As one of the four Ministers accompanying 
Dr. Ba Maw and the Japanese, Thakin Nu tells vivid stories 
of the confusion in which the withdrawal began. His account 
ends with the secret message (August 14) transmitted through 
Dr. Ba Maw from the Japanese Ambassador, of Japan's in- 
tention to surrender. Typical of the spirit of the book and its 
author is the dry comment with which he ends a hair-raising 
description of a bombing attack in which he and his wife 
and children barely escaped death: “It was no use crying 
and all we could do was to laugh.” 

The record is rounded out by an excellent sixteen-page In- 
troduction by the noted English scholar, J. S. Furnivall, who 
edited and translated the book. A glossary and Who's Who 
are valuable additions for the non-Burman audience. 

Although Thakin Nu is modest and unassuming, he reveals 
in many instances the qualities that have made him a wise 
and respected leader of his people. In his preface to this 
English edition, he refers to the “seductive piping of the 
Japanese” which appealed to so many of his countrymen 
before the war, and points the lesson: “All over the world 
pipers are chanting new tunes that open up entrancing 
visions of imaginary wonderlands. . . . I hope these sketches 
of life in Burma under the Japanese will help to teach my 
countrymen not to follow in the train of these pied pipers. .. .” 
New York CATHERINE PORTER 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC POLICY TOWARD THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. Shirley Jenkins, With an introduction by Claude 
A. Buss. Published under the auspices of the American 
I.P.R. Stanford University Press. 1954. 192 pp. $4.00. 


This compact, detailed and well-balanced study serves as 
a valuable extension of Grunder and Livezey’s earlier book, 
The Philippines and the United States, which dealt with 
American policies prior to 1946. 

Claude Buss in a stimulating introduction, “The Setting of 
American Economic Policy Toward the Philippines,” gives 
considerable historical depth to Mrs. Jenkins’s study which 
concentrates on events since the liberation. His statement that 
“Filipinos have a commen outlook on national and _inter- 
national affairs” (with the exception of the non-Christian 
groups) is exaggerated, Only for educated urban Filipinos is 
the statement probably valid, 

Mrs. Jenkins deals with such issues as “Postwar Relief and 
Rehabilitation,” “The Bell Bill Before Congress,’ “The Phil- 
ippine Trade Act Analyzed,’ and “Attitudes of American 
Business’, and gives detailed descriptions of more recent 
studies of Philippine economic conditions, e.g., Bell Mission, 
Joint Philippine-American Finance Commission, Hibben Mem- 
orandum, Beyster Plan, Cuaderno Program, etc. In her opin- 
ion the Philippine Trade Act of 1946 (Bell Bill) “represented 
a compromise between the divergent viewpoints of two Ameri- 
can economic groups” traditionally concerned with Philippine 
affairs—mercantile and investing groups that sought closer 
ties and domestic agricultural producers who feared Filipino 
competition. 

Many Filipino politicians today claim that the Bell Act 
was unfair; the parity amendment vote has been called a 
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“sham plebiscite’ by Senator Claro Recto. On the other hand, 
Locsin recently wrote that the Act “was, in spite of what 
its critics say, a just proposition. There were no misrepre- 
sentations. Something was given for something else. The 
United States gave parity; if, as it seems to have turned out, 
the Philippines gave too much, that was its bad judgment.”' 
The Philippine Government has now obtained from the 
United States a postponement of the date after which the 
Bell Act's gradual diminution of free trade will become 
effective. 

The author might have been more critical of Manila news- 
paper sources; the papers usually represent special interests 
of wealthy, politically active Filipino families. Roxas urged 
Filipino acceptance of parity because Americans were not 
ruthless exploiters, granting of equal rights was in keeping 
with Philippine foreign policy, and American capital was 
needed for rehabilitation and reconstruction. Mrs. Jenkins 
writes that “acceptance of parity meant that a degree of eco- 
nomic sovereignty had been temporarily renounced in the 
expectation of economic prosperity’’—but that prosperity is 
yet to appear, 

She also notes that “the way to crisis in the Philippines 
has been paved with good reports.; Whereas recommendations 
of these studies were sometimes accepted by the Philippine 
government (such as the establishment of the Central Bank 
suggested by the Finance Commission), “often a legislative 
step forward was accompanied by administrative steps back- 
ward.’ Examples of the latter are the maddening inefficiency 
that accompanied import-export exchange controls and the 
poor enforcement of the 70-30 crop distribution between 
tenant and landlord.? 

In a final assessment of the many surveys made of Phil- 
ippine economic conditions, Mrs. Jenkins reports various weak- 
nesses: (1) the study of Philippine affairs was subordinated 
to the determination of effective areas for American policy; 
(2) a lack of awareness of Philippine political realities; and 
(3) the complexities and difficulties of initiating drastic 
changes in the Philippine economic system. Attempts to re- 
organize a country’s economic institutions canvot be made 
in a cultural vacuum. Too often American economic and fi- 
nancial experts have arrived in the Philippines and tried to 
modify or reorient the country’s economy without even a 
table of contents of the Filipino way of life. 

“The failure of the new Republic to alter a pattern of in- 
efficient production, low incomes, and uneven distribution of 
wealth cannot be separated from the United States’ past 
failure to attack these problems effectively and to foster a 
strong economic basis for political independence.” It is un- 
reasonable to expect the newly independent Republic of the 
Philippines to accomplish in a decade what the United States 
failed to achieve in a colonial possession in nearly half a 
century. 

University of Denver DONN V. HART 
NEHRU. THE LOTUS EATER FROM KASHMIR. By D. 
F. Karaka. London: Derek Verschoyle. 1953. 114 pp. 10s. 


In this book, Mr. Karaka attempts to give a character 
sketch of Prime Minister Nehru. He has nothing good to 
say and every page oozes his hatred of the man. He seems 
annoyed even about Nehru’s luck of having been born into 
a prominent family and the fact that the Prime Minister is 


1 Locsin, Teodoro, “No Way Out? The Great Temptation,” 
Philippines Free Press (April 10, 1954). 

2 On this point see David Wurfel, “The Philippine Rice 
Share Tenancy Act,” Pacific Affairs (March 1954), pp. 41-50. 
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growing older every day. Nobody, least of all Nehru himself, 
will deny weaknesses in his character and actions—his impul- 
siveness, his occasional intolerance, his ambition to assume too 
many duties. But he can hardly be made responsible for all 
of India’s difficulties and problems. The book has neither 
substance nor balance and seems to aim merely at sensational- 
ism. It is an outburst of anger and frustration, characteristic 
of a small group of Westernized Indians who demand much 
from their government and contribute little, The book gives 
a distorted picture of Nehru, but a pretty good one of the 
author and the group for which he speaks, and it is not 
a flattering one. 
University of Minnesota WERNER LEVI 

THIS IS INDIA. By Santha Rama Rau. New York: Harper 

and Brothers. 1954, 155 pp. $2.50. 


Those who have read Santha Rama Rau’s earlier books, 
East of Home and Home to India, may have a special appre- 
ciation for her most recent word picture, This Is India, It is 
a light and delightful essay. One will find little claim for 
objectivity and less aspiration for inclusiveness. We are pre- 
sented with brief sketches taken from the memory of the 
author’ that seem to express the roots of her affection for 
India. The chapter titles reflect the random vistas of this 
affection: “Malabar,” “Madras,” “North India,” “Festivals,” 
“Deserted Cities” and “Modern Cities.’ Most of this book 
was published in Holiday magazine previously. It seems just 
to note that the lively spirit but gentle knowledge about Asia 
probably assumed for Holiday readers has determined the 
elementary level of information introduced by Santha Rama 
Rau. Nevertheless, one need not be disturbed by elements 
when they are given such delicate treatment in such deft 
and incisive hands. 
University of California RICHARD L. PARK 
FREE INDIA: THE FIRST FIVE YEARS. By Donald F. 

Ebright. Nashville, Tenn: Parthenon Press. 1954. 223 pp. 


Dr. Ebright’s book springs from his service as director of 
refugee and famine relief for the National Christian Council 
of India, Its chief value lies in the author's account of his 
exp oces in thee terrible months of September 1947 to 
Fel. oar: i948, and in his thorough grasp of every aspect of 
the © “ugee problem both then and subsequently. His touch is 
‘vy m0 means so sure when it comes to filling in the necessary 
background for his readers and assessing independent India’s 
first five years, The pages devoted to these purposes reflect 
a naiveté which is apparently the consequence of lack of 
familiarity with topics outside his immediate experience in 
India since 1936. The beginning of serious Hindu-Muslim 
rioting is placed as late as 1922. Mr. Jinnah’s earlier promi- 
nence in Indian politics is ignored in the remark, “Between 
1937 and 1947, he [Jinnah] rose from the ranks to lead 
the Pakistan movement” (p. 15). The origin of the zamindari 
system is ascribed to “the time of the old British East India 
Company” (p. 198). The sole aim of education under British 
rule was to train government servants (p. 193). “The British 
came to India two hundred years ago and found seventy 
million people” (p. 96). “As a result of plebiscites held in 
Muslim-majority areas, two territories were carved out of the 
Indian sub-continent to form East and West Pakistan” (p. 22). 
Despite inaccuracies such as these, careless proof-reading, and 
lack of an index, Dr. Ebright’s book is a distinct contribution 
to the literature on the partition of India which no student 
of that subject should overlook. 


University of Pennsylvania HOLDEN FURBER 
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COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND POPULATION IN 


TAIWAN. By George W. Barclay. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1954. 274 pp. $5.00. 


A REPORT ON TAIWAN’S POPULATION: To the Joint 
Commission on Rural Reconstruction. Princeton: Office of 
Population Research, Princeton University, 1954. 120 pp. 
$2.50. 

Although primarily concerned with demography, these two 
books contain important implications for economic and social 
policy in Taiwan and suggest similar implications for other 
parts of Asia. The author. compiled the material on recent 
population trends and formulated the policy recommenda- 
tions which constitute the latter volume during 1952-53 when 
he served as a consultant to J.C.R.R. in Taiwan. It supple- 
ments the earlier study, based on Japanese data covering 
the pre-war period, which constitutes the former volume, the 
fourth in a series of demographic country studies issued by 
the Office of Population Research at Princeton. Earlier 
volumes in the series deal with Malaya, and India and 
Pakistan. 

Taiwan was chosen as the subject for the former volume 
because it is the only place where data on population changes 
of Chinese are available in unbroken series from the carly 
stages of modernization, thanks to comprehensive census and 
registration reports compiled by the Japanese. The Chinese 
population on Taiwan in 1895 when the Japanese acquired 
the island more than doubled by 1945—not counting the 
very limited immigration. Its rate of growth during this period 
averaged 1.76 percent per year, but the rate steadily accel- 
erated until it had reached 2.5 percent by 1940. If such a 
rate were to continue indefinitely, the population of Taiwan 
would increase twelve-fold in a century. 

Barclay attributes this increase to a sustained high birth 
rate coupled with a drastic decline in the death re*- due 
in large part to the public health program of the Japanese. 
The desire for large families of the Taiwan Chinese popu- 
lation continued because family loyalties remained unimpaired 
by the Japanese-sponsored type of economic development in 
which the managerial and technical positions in the new in- 
dustrial, commercial and food-processing industries were pre- 
dominantly filled by Japanese immigrants, the native popu- 
lation being encouraged to continue its typically agricultural 
mode of life. Surprisingly, even armong newly urbanized 
Taiwanese the large family pattern perpetuated itself. The 
Japanese relied on the traditional family system as a basis 
for social and political control, and wanted the native popu- 
lation to continue its role as agricultural producers, The 
Taiwanese, for their part, found family connections of con- 
tinuing value as a main source of social security and eco- 
nomic advancement. 

In the second volume Barclay notes that with the heavy 
influx of mainland Chinese after the war and the continuing 
natural increase of the Taiwanese population, a population 
crisis threatens. Unless the birth rate is reduced, the death 
rate will have to increase. But official policy obstructs the 
dissemination of the means and information for birth control. 
Even were such dissemination possible, the desire for large 
families would have to be modified to produce a decline in 
the birth rate. Barclay suggests this might be achieved by a 
special program of public education and the encouragement 
of new forms of economic activity, especially industrial, in 
which a premium would not be placed on family connections. 
Meanwhile, he recommends a new census and revamped 
registration machinery as a prerequisite to intelligent planning. 

How applicable is the Taiwan experience elsewhere? Bar- 


clay suggests it has special relevance to other Chinese popu- 


lations. But on the Chinese mainland the traditional family 
system had already decayed substantially when the Communist 
regime took over with its policy deliberately aimed at the 
atomization of old family loyalties. The Overseas Chinese in 
Southeast Asia, in contrast to those in Taiwan, have not 
been primarily peasants, but have participated in the secon- 
dary economy—commercial, extractive, industrial—stimulated 
by the impact of Western economy. 

If the example of Taiwan is of limited value for the under- 
standing of Chinese population problems elsewhere, it may 
hold a clear warning for other Asian peoples whose pre- 
dominantly peasant populations aspire for large families. West- 
ern administrators of technical and economic assistance pro- 
grams cannot afford, for political and moral reasons, to urge 
birth limitation on the free peoples of Asia. But Asia’s own 
leaders must themselves come to grips with this fundamental 
problem if they do not want to see every economic gain 
more than lost by the multiplication of hungry mouths. 
Public Administration Clearing House, N. Y. FRED W. RIGGS 


NEW IPR BOOK 


THE BRITISH IN ASIA. By Guy Wint. 1954. 244 pp. 
$3.75. 

A study which vividly describes the rise and decline 
of British imperial power in South Asia, contrasts it 
with Russian expansion into Asia and examines the 
far-reaching consequences of British withdrawal after 
1947. The author analyzes the effects of present day 
political and economic events in Asia on India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon and Malaya. 

This is the first significant attempt not only to re- 
cord concisely what has happened to the politics and 
social organization of the South Asian peoples but also 
to reveal what lies behind these-—-the temper of their 
minds. An earlier edition of this book appeared in 
Great Britain in 1947, but was not published in the 
United States. j 

The author has been an editorial writer on Asian af- 
fairs for the Manchester Guardian since 1949. He is co- 
author with Sir George Schuster of India and De- 
mocracy. 
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PACIFIC RELATIONS, INC., | EAST 54TH STREET, NEW 
yorK 22, N. Y. J. MORDEN MURPHY, Chairman; sIDNEY 
D. GAMBLE, Treasurer; WILLIAM L. HOLLAND, Executive 
Secretary. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $6.00; sINGLE CoPIEs, 
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The American Institute of Pacific Relations does not 
express opinions on public affairs. Responsibility for state- 
ments of fact or opinion appearing in the PAR EASTERN 
suRveEY rests solely with the authors. The editors are 
responsible for the selection and acceptance of articles. 
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